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FOREWORD 



New Mexico State University' was pleased to be -the host for 
the Southwest Conference on adult and young famer education 
July 15 to August 2, 1963. This workshop represented the joint 
efforts of Agricultural Education and the Cooperative Agricultural 
Extension Service of N'=jw Mexico to develop plans for improving and 
e^qjanding the program of adult and young famer education, not only 
in this State, but in the surrounding states of the Southwestern 
United States. Plans for the workshop were discussed at the Western 
Regional Conference and all states were invited to send representa- 
tives to the conference. We believe that representatives from three 
states and two foreign countries in attendance added greatly to 
the exchange of ideas which the workshop made possible. 

Certain unique aspects of farming and ranching in the South- 
western United States call for adjustments in the programs for 
adult and young famers. Considerable variation exists in the type 
of agriculture practiced from one community to the next, ranging from 
the intensive agriculture of irrigated valleys to extensive livestock 
ranching operations. School districts are larger in this area than 
in many parts of the United States and this means that students 
must travel greater distances to attend classes and that teachers 
are required to spend more time in making fam and ranch visits 



to students enrolled. 
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While we believe that many of the principles of adult and young 
farmer education have application in this region, certain important 
adjustments must be made in developing programs for the Southwestern 
United States. The specific objectives of the conference, as identi- 
fied by the participants were listed as followss 

1. An understanding of the purposes of adult and young 
farmer education. 

2. An appreciation of the means by which present programs 
of vocational agriculture in the public schools may be 
enhanced by the addition of adult and young fanner 
education. 

3. An understanding of the administrative framework and 
existing policies which affect adult education. 

4. The ability to make ^propriate local studies and 
surveys preliminary to developing programs. 

5. An understanding of procedures which are to be followed 
in planning for programs idth local schocl administrators. 

6. The atility to develop preliminary course outline. 

7. The ability to organize and involve lay planning committees. 

8. An understanding of methods in securing initial attendance 
at adult and young farmer education classes. 

9. The ability to plan for teaching out-of-schcol groups. 

10. An understanding of the use of community resources in 
carrying out a program of adult and young farmer education, 

11. The ability to utilize appropriate group thinking and 
leadership techniques. 

12. An understanding of year-round programs for out-of-school 
groups . 

13. An understanding of a county-wide cooperative approach 
to out-of-school group education programs. 
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14. The ability to develop three to foiar year curricula 
for out-of-school groups, 

15. The ability to assist students through individual 
on-fann or ranch teaching. 

16. An understanding of the development of state and local 
young farmer programs, 

17 ^ An ability to evaluate adult and young famer education. 

The purpose of this report is to assimilate some of the major 
presentations vdiich were made during the conference, as well as 
thoughts voiced by participants as they considered initiating and 
developing programs adapted to their own communities. An important 
aspect of the conference was the consideration of these problems by 
four committees comprised of conference participants. 

This report should be helpful to those vho are considering 
the establishment or improvement of adult and young farmer programs. 
Each section of the report includes a statement of the purpose and 
an appraisal of the situation in the Southwestern United States, 

Some premising ideas have been gleaned from the literature concerning 
adult and young fanner education as from the experinces of those 
present at the conference. The report also includes the recommenda- 
tions of the conference in terms of measures immediately applicable 
and those which appear to be increasingly sigiificant within the next 



decade 
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We should like to acknowledge the contributions of a number 
of persons who were responsible for the success of this conference. 
The first group includes the participants themselves. During the 
three-w<=‘ek period, these men, for the most part experienced teachers 
of vocational agriculture, worked diligently on a full-time basis 
to e^lore possibilities for expanding aiid improving programs of 
adult and young farmer education. Their thinking and e^qperience 
are reflected throughout the conference report. 

A second group includes those from the College of Teacher 
Education, the College of Agriculture, the Agricultural Extension 
Service and the State Department of Vocational Agriculture. These 
persons gave generously of their time in making presentations to 
the workshop. We are especially indebted to Dr. Roger B. Corbett, 
President of New Mexico State University, who so appropriately 
set the stage for the conference in his opening address to conference 
participants. 

Our thanks go to Allen Bjergo for his long hours of work in 
recording events during the conference and assuming a major ro3.e 
in editing the final report. Finally, we are deeply indebted to 
Dr. Ralph J. Woodin and Mr. Jacob Tejada for the outstanding leader^ 
ship and direction provided throughout the conference as director 
and associate director respectively. We felt indeed fortunate to 
have such capable directors for the conference. 



Jo Do McComas 
Associate Professor 
Agricultural Education 
New Mexico State University 
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SPECgAL REPORT 



THE VALUE OF ADULT AND YOUNG FARMER EDUCATION 



Vocational Agriculture, like any other educational program 
costs mon^. Over a period of years, a conmunity which has a 
Department of Vocational Agxi culture invests a sizeable sum in 
terms of salaries, facilities and equipment for the department. 

A community which has had a Vocational Agriculture Department 
for 30 years has probably invested nearly one-quarter of a million 

dollars in the local program. 

In most cases, community representatives, which include the 
school adminstrators and board of education, have considered this 
to be a good investment. They continue to employ teachers of 
vocational agriculture because they see vK>rthwhile outcomes which 
are apparent in the community . These outcomes include the 
following: 

1. Improved farming and ranching is in evidence. By 
merely driving throu^ the community, an effective 
vocational agriculture progran will show through 
better quality crops, livestock, farm homes and 
buildings and better conservation of resources. 

2. Top quality young men continue to enter the fanning 
business. In many communities the trend of less able 
people entering farming has been reversed through the 
effects of the vocational agriculture program. 

3. Trained leaders represent the agricultural segment 
of the community. In recent years, more and more 
vocational agriculture graduates have assumed positions 
of leader^ip in the farm, business and community. 

4. High school students find new meaning in the total 
school progran as a result of interests awakened in 
the vocational agriculture program. It is an elective 
course and must arouse deep and abiding interests on 
the part of students to take its place in the school. 
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the value g? ADULT M) YOUNG FAIMR EDUCATION 

The young and adult faxmer programs contilbute to all of the 
four cutcomes previously listed; however^ the adult fanner program 
contributes parcicularly to the rapid Improvemmt of fam practices. 
Adult farmers and ranchers are able to place new practices into 
effect imnediately^ >jhile high school students may have to wait 
for years before coining to that point in their lives where they 

make and execute fam business decisions. 

The Young Earner program contritutes particularly in helping 
to establish top quality young men in farming. The problem of 
choosing a vocation is particularly important during the first 
few years after high school. Many of our best prospective fanners 
leave good opportunities in faming and ranching during this period 
through a lack of guidance. 

Adult and young famer education should be considered from 
the standpoint of its potential contiitution to society and to the 
national welfare; to its contribution to those individuals enrolled 
in adult and young farmer education; to its contiitutions to the 
total program of the school;and to its contributions to the wrk 
of the vocational agriculture department. Adult and young farmer 
education is needed in terms of our national welfare in order that 
(1) Adequate supplies of high quality food and fibre are assured 
to the public, (2) That our agricultural resources are efficiently 




•• 
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THE VALUE OF ADULT YOUNG FAlliER EDUCATION 

utilized, and (3) that those farmers who remain on the land enjoy 
a standard of living comparable to that of their city cousins. 

Certain disadvantages must be recognized. Adult and young 
fanner programs take time from other aspects of the total vocational 
agriculture program. They require an initial pioneering effort 
upon the part of the teacher. Adult and young farmer education 
programs may not meet with immediate and enthusiastic response by 
the school adn inis t rati on. The disadvantages, however, are far 
outweighed by all the possible advantages. 

In terms of the time required, a program of adult and young 
farmer education would ordinarily only require about 10 per cent 
of the 2500 hours a teacher works each year. This is based upon 
the assumption that there vd.ll be 12 meetings of four hours each, 
which includes preparation, and about 60 farm visits per year for 
a 20 manber class. Additionally, there may be about 30 hours of 
adninistrative work involved. This would require about 250 hours 
per year. The teacher should view adult and young farmer education 
not as an additional load, but should give consideration to making 
the adjustments within the program necessary to permit offering 
these programs through making better use of his available professional 
time. 




Dr. Ralph J. Woodin 



SPECIAL REPORT 



ESTABLISHMENT IN FAR4ING AND RANCHING 

It was emphasized that for the majority of farm boys^ there 
were two major ways to start fanning or ranchingc First, an 
individual may inherit or become a partner in a parent’s farm o^ 
ranch, lax^e enough to support two families. Secondly, a young 
man may establish himself in a Held related to agriculture and 
gradually work back into farming® ^ 

A large percentage of young people in California have estab- 
lished themselves in farming by first obtaining a college educa- 
tion in agriculture, or working in an agricultural related field. 

By these means, individuals may have a steady income as they seek 
out, buy and develop a fanning operation. The farm may be 
operated on a "hobby” or part-time basis, or when it is producing 
sufficient income, the operation may continue on a Ihll-time 
basis • 

In New Mexico, the average investment for a 140-cow ranching 
operation is $140,000, Few young men have even a small fraction 
of such an investment available to them, but four per cent of this 
amount would finance agricultural training throu^ a bachelor’s 
degree lev^. The education and experience received in college 
or s^gri-business also help enlarge managerial skills which ensure 
greater opportunities for success in farming and ranching. 

-L Dr, Ralph Stucky, Head of Agricultural Economics Department, 
NMSU, (Conference presentation, July, 1963) 

2 Ibid. 
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NEED FOR ADULT AND YOUNG FAIiMBR EDUCATE ON IN TOE aOUTOVIEST 
THIS IS OUR PURPOSE 

The rapidly increasing complexity of agriculture is not only 
forcing many fanners out of business, but is placing g: eater demands 
upon those who remain on the farmo Informal and haphazard means 
of education are less able to meet the farmers' need for new and 
vital inf onnation* Only by organized and ^stematic instruction 
can famers be assured of access to ideas and practices of impor- 
tance to them. 

At the same time^ people who must leave the farm need training 
to prepare them for off-farm work. Since most of these people are 
alrea«i/ out of hi^ school and cannot ejqpect to enter college or 
technical sdiool, their only means of fonnal education will, be 
through adult programs. 

There must be a demonstrated need before any kind of action 
takes place. The purpose of the teacher must primarily be that 
of demonstrating to the school and to the public that adult educa- 
tion is necessaxy and worthwhile. 

THIS IS TOE SITOATION 

There is a continuing need in the area of adult and young 
famer education, as is amplified by a number of facts; 

1. More than 340,000 adult and young faxmers are presently 
enrolled in vocational agriculture courses beyond the 
high school level. 
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THIS IS ^ SITUATION 

2, Texas leads the nation vdth nearly 57^000 adult farmers 
and 26,000 young farmers enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture o Hawaii, la/av Mississippi, South Carolina and 
Texas have adult and young farmer enrollments that exceed 
high school vocational agriculture enrollments^ 

3. Vocational agrioilture has currently enrolled only 43 
per cent of its students from out~of-school people. In 
contrast, trade and industrial education obtains 70 
percent of its students from out-of-school groups and 
distributive education gains 87 percent of its students 
from people not in high school. 

“High school training alone cannot provide sufficient training 

for a young man to assume the responsibilities of farm operation. 

Nor have all older farmers acquired all the knowledge needed." ^ 

Nearly one-third of all employment in the United States is associated 

2 

with farms or farm produce. Technological change makes obsolete 
today, those skills and facts in agriculture learned yesterds^. 
Education is needed for a number of groups in agriculture, such as: 

1. Farmers and randiers who feel the immediate need for 
training in business administration, taxation, account 
analysis, costs of production and how to keep up with 
te chnologi cal developments 

2. Agricultural laborers, who need training in welding, 
tractor maintenance and other skills that will make 
them more valuable to their employers and teach the 
laborers themselves the rudiments of a trade. 

3» Those people being forced from marginal farms, or who 
are underemployed in agriculture, and who need training 
in order to obtain steady, off-farm employment. 




OUR RECOI#aNDATIQNS 



The teacher of vocational agriculture should first understand 
that certain advantages of an adult and young fanner program apply 
directly to him., such asi 

1. Closer contact with daily problem situations that make 
his teaching more practicale 

2, Close contact with e^q^erienced fanners hd.ps the teacher 
learn as he teaches, 

3o Greater involvement with adults places the teacher in 
a role of greater opinion leadership in the community. 

Former students in adult and young farmer classes have listed 

some advantages for the fanners 

1. Most stud aits felt more education was needed for 
success in fanning, 

2o Students hoped to earn more money as a result of 
participation in the adult program, 

3o Students desired the contact and mental stimulation 
arising from class interaction and teacher visits, 

4 » Students believed the knowledge gained in classes 
would make them more secure in farming ,4 

The school and administration should be cognizant that: 

lo The stimulation and challenge of close contact with 
experienced adult farmers and their immediate problems 
increases teacher quality, 

2, Contact with the local farming situation removes day« 
school teaching from the purely textbook concept and 
makes instruction more realistic. 
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OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 

3, An adult and young farmer program generates greater 
support for the school as adults gain a better under- 
standing of the school and have an opportunity to 
benefit directly from tax money spent in the school. 

A. Provides for more extensive use of the sdhool plant 
and equipment. 

5. Gives greater school-administration-community contact 
through increased adult interest and visiting in the 
school . 

"We have heard it repeated and we agree^ that a program of 
vocational agriculture cannot be justified without a program of 
adult education." ^ 



LOOKING AHEAD TO 1970 

1. "Education will reach far beyond the formal system, people 
will continue to learn and grow, in and out of school and 
in all phases of life." ° 

2. Prog ran s of adult and young farmer education in vocational 
agriculture will become established in almost all school 
systems as teachers^ administrators aivl legislators realize 
the great need for educational opportunities by out-of- 
school groups. 

3. There will be more part-time and "hobby" farmers involved 
in prograns of vocational agriculture. 

4. Taxpayers ° and school administrators' demands will force 
teachers of vocational agriculture to utilize more time 
for education of out-of-school people. 

5. Programs of adult education will in some instances be 
organized beyond school district and county lines with 
other agencies co-operating. 

6. Programs will be developed to accomodate the needs of 
those engaged in off-farm agricultural occupations. 



*» -■» 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



TRENDS AFFECTING AGRICULTURAL EDUCAUON 



Fast-moving developments in agricultural technology , coupled 
with rapid changes of social order in the United States portend 
some important future developments in agricultural education. 
Trends in agricultural education were an important consideration 
throughout the conference. It was felt that the future and direc- 
tion of vocational agriculture in school systems will be greatly 
affected by: 

lo Greater emphasis on hi^er education^ which will result 
in costs in excess of $6^000 to attain a bachelor’s 
degree. 

2o More technical and industrial training will be offered 
in the public schools. 

3. More retraining for unemployed and underemployed segments 
of the population will be provided. 

4. There will be a greater population mobility and an in- 
crease in non-faiming rural population. 

5. More guidance service will be offered in schools. 

6. Schools will offer a wider curriculum. 

7. Greater use will be made of educational aids within 
and without the classroom^ such as programmed learning 
and use of television in the classroom. 

S. More sources of financial and technical assistance will 
be offered teachers in vocational education. 

9. An increased number of agriculture courses vdll be 
offered in urban schools. 
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TRMDS AFFECTIMa AGHLCULIUHAL EDUCATION 

School systeras without adult education programs vdll find them- 
selves under increasing pressure to meet the needs of out-of-school 
groups ^ 

As fewer farm boys graduating from high school find opportuni- 
ties to become established in faming, the teacher of vocational 
agriculture will tend to direct more students toward college and 
agri-businesso The teacher will also be actively engaged in assist- 
ing out-of-school youth througii guidance and formal classes » There 
will be a greater emphasis on adult education being carried out in 
a continuing, systematic raannero 

Dr» Ralph J. Woodin 
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SPECaiAL REPORT 



PhEP4RI| ;C; TEAQIERS FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

The present teacher preparation program and requirements for 
teachers of adults are important, "The teacher in adult education 
must be more highly prepared in order to deal with a more sophis- 
ticated learner." ^ Because the teacher may have students who are 
older than he, or posses wider or more specialized experience, the 
methods used in high school teaching must be modified for adults. 

Adult students require the skills to meet immediate problems. 
They have neither the time nor desire to participate in courses 
dealing exclusively with theory. It is part of the teacher* s task 
to discover the needs, either felt or unfelt, of the students and 
teach in a manner that meets these needs and equips the student to 
deal with his problems. There is a large gap between the results 
of research and their practical application on the farm. The 
teacher must be able to present research results and general 
knowledge in a form that the class, and the individual student, 
can formulate into alternatives for possible solutions to inmediate 

problems . 

"Agricultural education comes closer to meeting actual needs 
than any other phase of the school. Teachers need training that 
prepares them to discover the needs, interests and abilities of 

2 

adults and to use these to eniich individuals and the community," 



^ Dr, D, G. Roush, Dean, College of Teacher Education, NMSU, July, 1963. 
^ Ibid. 
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STUPHNO CC^a^IUNITY NSEDS AIJD RESOURCES ^ A BASIS FOR 
ESTABLISHMNT ^ YOUNG AND ADULT FARMER PROGRAMS 

THIS IS OUR PURPOSE 

A community is a group or number of groups of people living 
>dthin a certain designated area* There is much interaction and 
a feeling of common interest among the inhabitants* There is a 
feeling of belonging^ a series of formal and infomal leaders and 
a constantly changing pattern of problems. It is extremely impor- 
tant for the teacher to knovr and understand the roles of individuals 
and organizations in his community* With a knowledge of how to find 
this information, how to compare and evaluate it^ the teacher may 
be able to better understand the community and to discover needs 

7 

and means of meeting those needs through desirable changes. 

One of the first actions of a teacher should be that of 
identifying those idio should be served a program of vocational agri- 
culture. He must also be cognizant of existing social and economic 
changes^ and he must be aware of community values and resources. 
Survey information will help provide the teacher with infomation 
needed to build sound programs of adult and young famer education 
which the community will help to support. 
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THIS IS 2^ SITUATION 

Every coinnunity is made up of certain elements: 

1, A power structure vrtiose members control resources and are 
in a position to influence formal decisions. 

2. «Key influentials” - persons whose force of personality, 
63q)erience or prestige establishes them as “legitimizers*' 
idio approve or disapprove new ideas and practices. 

3* Some or all of the local organizations have patterns of 
interaction vdiich may serve to extend or withdraw support 
to the vocational agriculture program. 

These and other community elements determine whether a comminity 
is of the modem or traditional type. The modem community is 
characterized by constant change, dynamic leadership and a willing- 
ness to accept new ideas. Most rural communities however, tend to 
be more traditional, that is, they are satisfied with their existing 
situation. Change is not especially welcomed and leaders are of 
long standing, conforming to the mores and values long held in the 
community. 

The people whom the teacher contacts and is able to serve 
fell in several groups, some of these are as follows. 

1. High school students, facing limited fanning opportunities. 

2. Young farmers, who need immediate and specific help in 
learning how to solve their problems. 

3. Non-farmii^ youth, who need vocational guidance. 

4* Farmers and non- farming adult rural residents. 
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SOME PROMISING IDEAS 

A visit to evezy fazm and personal contact with evezy farm 
family should be the ultimate goal of the teacher. A survey may 
not be completed during the first year^ but the teacher can accumu- 
late background information by studying Fazm Census zeports, "Facts 
on Fazming" reports for the local county, and other statistical 
information valid for the community to be studied. 

Other infozmation sources which the teacher will usually find 
valuable are: 

1. Soil Conservation Service — Soil types 

Conservation practices 

2. Agricultural Stabilization 

Conmittee — — - — Crop varieties and 

acreages 

3. County Extension Service Current programs of 

Adult education 

4. Local Credit Agencies Estimates of local 

farmer indebtedness 
credit availability 

Planning comnittees, service and civic organizations, acquain- 
tances and the teacher's own observations can provide much back- 
ground information. Social and business roles of the teacner may 
provide access to information that may help the teacher determine 
the amount of support available to the vocational agriculture depart- 
ment and its programs. ^ 
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OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 

The teacher mi^t spend a day or two in concentrated surveying 
after having contacted his local administrators in the school and 
using publications and information from local agencies. He should 
keep his school administrators informed of his intentions and he 
should co-ordinate with the county extension agent and other local 
agencies offering educational programs to adults* 

Farm family visits should have their impetus with the parents 
of day-sdiool students. These contacts may open means of introduc- 
tion to other local farmers. The visits should be relaxed and 
informal. Use of formal survey instruments and methods is undesirable. 

The survey should give direction to the formulation of goals 
for a proposed adult and young fanner education program. The survey 
should show the status of agriculture in the community and trends 
with which local people must contend. A number of factual items 
should be prepared and ready for presentation to school administrators 
when the teacher formally proposes an adult and young farmer educa- 
tion program: 

1. Total and assessed valuation of fanning operations. 

2. Total income and e^enditures per farm. 

3. Amount > sources and range of farm incomes. 

4. Trends in fam size and nundbers. 
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OUR RKOQMMiiUDATIQNS 

The conference recommended that the vocational agriculture 
teacher be fully prepared to substantiate the need for an adult 
program and propose some e:xpccted benefits from adult education 
for the local community o It may be necessary to have secured the 
interest and support of local opinion leaders among farmers and 
businessmen. Involving the "key influencers" and "legitimizers” 
in surveying the need for an adult and young farmer education 
program might help generate support for establishment of such a 
program. 



LOOKING FORVJARD TO 1970 



1, More sophist! catea and widespread survey methods will be used 
in agricultural education to determine and meet the needs of 
farmers and rural residents,, 

2, Closer cooperation vd.th all agencies serving agriculture will 
help teachers more effectively to serve a larger clientele, 

3« As school districts become larger, it will be more important 
to supplanent personal observation with more formal community 
studi es , 

4o Planning committees will assume greater responsibility for 
conducting surveys and interpreting their results. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

*7 Lawrence W, Drabick, "Stucfer the Whole Community”, Agricultural 
Education Magazine , June, 1963:? PP° 253-254o 

^ Herbert M, Hamlin, Agricultural Education in Community Schools . 
(Danville, 111., The Interstate Publishiiig Co, 1949) P«> 45o 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



THE SCHOOL AEMINISTRATORIS VIEWPOINT 



There are a number of advantages to the school ^stem resulting 
from adult and young farmer education, "Farmers who participate in 
adult classes come to know the school system better. They become 
solid supporters of the vocational agriculture department and of 
the entire school system," ^ 

It was stated that school administrators are interested in 
meeting the needs of the community. When the vocational agriculture 
teacher can gather and present facts that demonstrate a community 
need^ most administrators are willing to support an adult program. 
Administrators consider themselves overwhelmed by paperwork, but 
usually are willing to uiKiertake even more if program results and 
additional financial support are sigiificant. 

Some questions that school administrators may ask of teachers 
proposing adult and young farmer programs include the following: 

1, Where and how can young men become established in farming 
or agri-business in this community? 

2, Ifawcan you and your program help the young people who 
cannot become established in farming? 

3, How many young people can be realistically expected to 
find employment in each community occupation? 

4« What managerial and decision-making skills will you 
teach adult and young farmers? 

5, Are you truly earning your salary during the summer months 
and can you be of service to a wider clientele through 
addition of an adult and young farmer education program?^ 



^ Dr, M, Gc Hunt, Super! ntendoit^ Portales Schools, Portales, 
New Mexico, Conference Presentation, NMSU, July, 1963. 

^ Ibid, 
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DEVELOPING ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 
THIS IS OUR PURPOSE 

Policy provides the guidelines vdthin which the teacher of 
vocational agriculture may act. Procedures are clearly defined 
and the requirements and limitations of the vocational agricul- 
ture program are designated. There must be a clear definition 
of purpose, clientele, finances and teacher preparation for the 
program. When a series of provisions are developed into a com- 
plete and workable policy, the teacher can feel the security of 
knowing what is expected and how this may be accomplished. 

THIS IS THE SITUATION 

Frequently, there is no statement of policy, especially on 
the local school level. State offices of vocational agriculture 
nonna3,ly have policy statements developed in accord with the pro- 
visions of state and federal vocational agriculture laws. 

In addition to policies concerning finances, lime requirements 
and minimum enrollment, there are requirements for teacher prepa- 
ration. Scmie local departments have statements of policy regarding 
salary, travel, supplies and use of facilities for adult education. 
Where these do not exist, state vocational agriculture offices can 
help the adninistration and the teacher develop a policy for adult 
and young farmer education in vocational agriculture. 
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SOME PROMISING IDEAS 



1, Where statements of written policy do not exist, they should 
be developed by the school board and administrators, with 
suggestions from the vocational agriculture teacher* 

2. Policies should not be permanent, but permit change vhen needed, 
throu^ specified channels and by an established means of amend- 
ment* 

3* In some schools, formal consideration of policy or amendment 
is made by preser.ting the idea in writing to the department 
head or principal* The idea may come from a teacher or group 
of teachers, may be acted upon by the faculty and submitted 
for final approval by the board of education* 

4* A policy committee remains as a standing body in some schools, 
acting as a clearinghouse for policy suggestions and an advisory 
group to the administration* 

5* Tentative policies are published by some school boards, who 
then await public reaction* After discussion and adoption, 
the policies are again published to inform the public of school 

board action* ^ 



Ol)R RECCMIENDATIONS 



There must be a development of local poli<^ to includes 

1* Purpose - to help students and the public appreciate the 
purposes of adult and young farmer education* 

2* Clientele - which may includes 

a* Full or part-time adult farmers and established 
young farmers* 

b* Young people employed off the farm, but awaiting 
opportunities to engage in farming or ranching* 

c* Women, as farm managers or wives of farmers* 

d* Rural and urban residents with agricultural interests* 

e* High school drop-outs tiAio need and desire training* 

f* Farm laborers* 
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3« Administrative procedures: 

a. When and how reports are to be subnitted to meet the 
requironents of the school administration and higher 
authority. 

b. State vocational agriculture office requirements. 

4. Sdiool policies: 

a. Channels and deadlines for submitting reports and 
plans of action to the school administration. 

b. Facilities^ equipment and time available for the 
adult and young farmer education program. 

c. Reimbursement and cost allowances. 

d. Student fee requirements. 

e. Specialist instructor program details. 



LOOKING AHEAD TO 1970 



1. Co-ordinated policies will appear at the state and county 
level for all agencies serving agriculture. 

2. Policies will be broadened to encourage inclusion of agri- 
business aid non-farming groups who wish to receive voca- 
tional agriculture training. ^0 

3. Policies will encourage more training in the managerial 
and decision-making skills, and in teaching basic under- 
standings rather than mere recommendation teachings. 

4. Policy development and reconinendation will involve more 
of those served in the adult and young farmer program. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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SPECIAL REPORT 

SELECTION AND USE OF PLANNING COMMITTEES 

Advisory or planning conimittees are vddely used in the Extension 
Service. They and their sub-committees will be essential facets of 
the Rural Area Development program. ^ 

Committees are selected in a manner that affords representation 
for the various communities and for the special commodity groups 
in the county. The closer co-operation that vd.ll be required among 
all agencies serving agriculture will dictate that teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture involve themselves in the activities of such 
planning committees. 

Selection of persons who are interested in the task to be 
accomplished and vdio are qualified to help carry out committee work 
was advocated. A committee of ten to twenty persons is recommended 
to agricultural extension agents, with smaller groups for special 
problems or for commodity groups. 

Some of the functions of a planning committee are: 

1. To assist in developing a sound educational program 
based on long-term goals and factual information. 

2. To identify problems affecting the county. 

3 . To define the policies for long-term programs. 

4 . To detennine program emphasis and priorities of action. 
Advisory committees make available the talents of professionals 

as resource people, while planning groups are laymen who help in 

planning. It is the function of these groups to assist agricultural 

2 

workers in a manner that makes their work more effective. 

1 Mr. Jacob Tejada, Extension Training Officer, NMSU, July, 1963 

2 

ERIC 



Ibid. 
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USING PLANNING COMMITTEES 



THIS IS gM PURPOSE 

The planning committee is one of the best means which the teacher 
has available to gain the support of community farmers. It is an 
organization that promotes the spirit: "This is your school and 

your vocational agriculture department, we want to use it for the 
attainment of goals you think are inqportant,'* The planning committee 
can be the most important and valuable link between the teacher and 
the community. 

THIS IS mE SITUATION 

Planning committees should be more effect! vd.y used in many of 
the places where they exist. The part-time and limited role of 
committee members and their lack of training may tend to make their 
purpose unclear to them. Teachers who e3{press dissatisfaction regard- 
ing the committee and its work may have some perception of the 
comnittee*s role, but individual committeemen have a distinctly 
poorer perception of their expected behaviors, 

SOME PROMISING IDEAS 

Since personal contact has been proved to be the most effective 
means of chan^ng the behavior of farmers, the planning committee 
can be an avenue of making the first and some of the subsequent con- 
tacts, The planning oommittee will generally secure better attention 
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from prospective students if invitations to attend adult classes 
are issued by this group., in addition to the teacher’s invitation. 

The committee can help gather ideas for the refinement of course 
content from potential class members. The committee can collectively 
inform the teacher of shortcomings without erabarrasment and provide 
a continuing evaluation of the course as it progresses. 

Planning committees can be of value to teachers of vocational 
agriculture in urban areas. Teachers often are less well trained 
in horticulture^ landscaping and floriculture^ therefore local 
businessmen^ garden dub members ^ seed dealers and nurserymen can 
offer the specialized guidance needed, 

Most successful planning committees Involve five to ten members. 
While the teacher may nominate members, it has been found that the 
board of education should appoint committeemen. 

OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 

The advisory or planning committee should be given every oppor- 
tunity to assist in program planning. Well-qualified people should 
be appointed to the committee, such ass 

1. Farmers who hold positions of respect in the community, 
but not exclusively ’’rich** or ’’leading” men. 

2. People who represent a cross-section of the community. 

3. People who are hi^ly interested in the program, 

4. Alert, open-minded and co-operative people. 



ERIC 
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Use the committee^ if it already exists^ from the very beginning^ 
to gather data and evaluate survey results « They should later be 
used to contact prospects, enroll class members and render advice 
and assistance as the course progresses. The teadier of vocational 
agriculture will increasingly work with more people in diverse fields. 
He must learn to use additional help^ such as planning committees, 
needed to make his work more effective. 

The teacher must understand that this committee is not a sub- 
stitute for him, he must use his professional training to lay the 
groundwork for the course and maintain leadership. Some sugges- 
tions in using planning committees ares 

1. Abide by committee decisioris as far as possible. 

2. Keep the committee fully infomed of their responsibilities. 

3b Be sure each meeting has a purpose and that each member 
is assigned tasks and receives recognition for his work. 

4. Obtain administrative sanction and follow school policy. 
LOOKING AHEAD TO IgTO 



lo Advisory and planning committees will come into more conmon 
use as teachers find they have less time for details and 
must cope with a larger clientele liTdng under more varied 
conditions. 

2. Where such committees have been successfully inaugurated 
and used, a hard core of e;}q}erienced members and ex-members 
will serve to provide continuity and purpose to the pro- 
gram of admit and young famer education, through times of 
change in personnel and conditions. 

3o Planning committees will help make the vocational agricul- 
ture department more sensitive to the needs of fanners, 
part»time farmers, hobbjd-sts, rural residents and agri- 
businesso 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



OiiGAICZING AND INITIATING NEW PROGRAMS 



The success or failure of a new adult or young farmer program 
in a community is often determined by the preparations which were 
made prior to the first meetingc Many of these preparations need 
to begin from three to six months before the first meeting. Cer- 
tain basic prindpies are important to the organization of new 
programs, such as the followings 

lo Those involved in the program should assist in planning 
and developing itu This suggests that the planning 
committee should be selected early and they should 
begin working with the teacher, deciding who should be 
enrolled, ^vhat should be taught and what social, civic 
and community servi.ce activities vShould be a part of 
the program/, 

2, Appropriate administrative channels should be followed 
in establishirig the program^ This principle suggests 
that the teacher needs to discuss his proposed program 
with the school administration and that the board of 
education should be acquainted with plans for the program. 

3o Desirable physical facilities contribute to leamingo 
Most vocational agriculture departments are fortunate 
in possessii'tg class rooms and shops which are ideal 
for adult and young farmer programs. Adequate heat, 
light and janitoiial service are necessary and must be 
arranged for in advance. Teaching aids and projection 
equipment should be arranged for. 

4. Personal contacts are the most effective means of 

obtaining enrollment. This suggests that the teacher 
needs to make as many personal contacts as possible 
with prospective students several weeks in advance of 
the first meeting. The planning committee should also 
be utilized in making additional personal contacts with 
members. 
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5* Mass media are useflil sids in developing community under- 
standing and for support of the program. A series of news- 
paper articles beginning at the time when the planning 
committee is named will serve a usefhl purpose in acquaint- 
ing the community w?*.th the new program. Radio and television 
spot announcements are also useful. 

6. The teacher should take leadership in presenting a proposed 
program to the planning committee, in assuming the respon- 
sibility for knowing what kind of teaching he can best do, 
and in deciding on the most effective means of teaching. 

7* The timing of meetings is important to the success of the 
prcgran. Although it is not always possible to hold educa- 
tional meetings at the time fanners are engaged in a par- 
ticular aspect of farming, as nearly as possible such 
meetings should be held when famers have the most use for 
infomation. 

Successful meetings beget successful meetings, it is therefore 
vit£0.1y important to make th^ first few meetings as interesting as 
possible and meaningful to those who are enrolled. Once this pattern 
is established, others may become interested and attendance should 
remain high. 

Evaluation should be built into the beginning of the program, 
this suggests that from the very be^nning, the teacher and planning 
committee will think in terns of desired changes in farming and how 
the program may be adjusted or improved to secure the desired goals. 



Dr. Ralph J. Woodin 
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INITIATING NEW PflOGRAMS 



THIS IS OUR PURPOSE 

New programs are needed in every school which does not have 
adult and young farmer education in vocational agriculture. In 
some sdiools adult programs have been tried and have failed. In 
other schools the teacher lias had limited experience in teaching 
adults and is uncertain hew to proceedo The concensus of opinion 
at the conference was that rapid developments will soon force 
teachers to initiate adult education prograns. It is therefore the 
purpose of this report to present possible steps and suggestions 
for successful initiation of an adult program, 

THIS IS THE SITUATION 

In schools where programs of adult and young fanner education 
have been successfully initiated^ a number of methods have been 
used. Some means for initiating prograns of adult education are: 

1, Starting a series of short courses, meeting four to six 
evenings during a tv/o-week period to study limited, high- 
interest topics such as annual nutrition, welding or 
tractor maintenance o This may be done several times 
during the year, according to the need, 

2, Having a small group of fanners meet once a month all 
year to stuciy a topic such as taxation or fam law, 

3, Inviting prospective members to an organizational meeting, 
then developing a course with the help of the planning 
committee and class members. 



o 
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SOME PRCMSING IDEAS 



A saoiple calendar developed during the conference may be of 
value in starting early and systematic execution of the planning 
and work necessary for a successful adult pro gran. 



A San pie Calendar for an Adult and Young Fanner Program 



August; 



1. Inform the school adninis bration of survey plans. 

2. Contact key people to initiate a conmunity study. 

3. Compxete a survey, using all possible resource 
persons and the planning committee. 

4. Gather facts for presentation to the administration, 
including cost and time estimates. 

5. If approved, prepare a tentative instruction plan 
for presentation to the planning committee. Allow 
the committee to consider the plan before requir- 
ing action. 

6. Arrange for specialists and equipment. 



September ; 1. When the planning committee meets to help develop 

the program, use mass media to orient the public 
and give the community an opportunity to accept 
the idea of an adult program. 



2. Secure teaching materials to fill detailed needs 
of the course. 



3. Commence personal contacts for enrollment. 

4. Develop enrollment with help of committee. 

5. Prepare news articles, radio spot announcements 
and letters to enrollees. 



October; 



1. Set a meeting date to fall before the congested 
Thanksgiving-to-Christmas holiday season. 
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2. Arrange vdth the planning oonunittee for; 

a. Crreeting fanners at the first meeting, 

b. Refresiiments for first and subsequent meetings. 

c. Program details, 

d. Preparation of equipment and facilities, 

November; 1, Conduct a ’’bang-up" first meeting, with a minimum 

of business and explanation and a maximum of 
immediately useful information and interesting 
"take-home" material for the members, 

2, Recognize the work of the planning committee at 
the meeting and through follow-up publicity, 
Hecogiize each individual and his contribution. 



During the course, constant evaluation should take place and 
adequate records should be kept to allow preparation of accurate 
reports at the end of the session. Students should be encouraged 
to submit statements of proposed improved practices, 

April- June ; 1, Visit farms of class members. 



2, Continue planning committee meetings in prepara- 
tion for following year*s course, 

3, Assemble materials for next course, 

4, Report on the year*s work to school administration. 



OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 



The first four months (from August thr\:>ugh Novanber) are the 

most important, A number of principles should be kept in mind; 

1, All involved in the course should participate in planning 
and purposing. 
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2. The teacher must have a clear understanding of policy 
and procedure at both the state and local level. 

3. Use appropriate acfeiinistrative channels to clear the 
details of the program on a local and state level. 

4. Develop a prospect list and use maximum personal contact. 

5. Develop awareness of the program throu^ mass media and 
letters. 

6. Display leadership and professionalism in using the 
planning committee and in planning the course. 

7. Be timely^ reachiiTg the correct group to help them when 
they need the most help to solve their problems. 

8. Use appropriate facilities to obtain a good learning 
situation. 

9. Involve the planning committee from the beginning, 
especially in managing details and providing evaluation. 

10. Success begets success, the first meetings should be of 
proper length and purposeful. 

llo Use short courses if necessary > to arouse interest and 
create acceptance of adult programs. Use high-interest 
and immediately useful subjects, such as welding, pre- 
ventive veterinary practices or tractor maintenance. 



LOOKING FORWARD TO 1970 



1. New programs will often be initiated by short, high-interest 
courses to guage interest in a more conventional course 
series. 

2. More use of specialists on a short-course basis will be made, 
to supplement teacher skills and introduce stronger programs 
on a more professional basis. 

3. Programs ^11 develop on a three or four year curriculum 
basis, with more systematic instruction based on broader 
outlines of course work and subject matter. 15 
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4. Teachers vdll be required to provide leadership for faraers, 
to discover if vjhat faimers really need and idiat they may 
want are the same. More training in psychology and rural 
sociology will be needed. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



FARM MANAGEMENT FOR ADULT FARMERS 



It is important that emphasis be placed upon the trend of 
teaching famers less production and proficiency subjects and 
providing them with more education in farm management. "The 
production approach in our teaching must give way to the farm 
mamgement approach. We can get the backing of business and city 
people and "sell" from a business management viewpoint to the 
public ani to our adninistrators. With production piling up 
goods in storage, this approach will biing more worthwhile 
results." 1 

In Minnesota, the community and the school administrators 
were first fully informed and subsequently, farmers were selected 
to begin a comprehensive farm records program. The Minnesota pro- 
gram included the following activities? 

1. Complete inventories were made and information was 
collected on a small number of selected farms. 

2. After some analysis and partial budgeting, the farm 
record book was started in September. 

3. Meetings were called after the be^nning of the new year 
to help farmers initiate and maintain records. Special 
meetings were called for agricultural problems which 
arose. 

4. At the end of each year, the books were collected and 
records analyzed. After the first year, it was possible 
to begin charting better business organization on each 
farm. 

5. Classes continue for four years, a new group starts each 
year and advanced groups meet less often. The organiza- 
tion of records keeps each member* s records confidential. 



^ L. C. Dalton, State Supervisor, Agricultural Education, Con- 
ference Presentation, July, 1963. 

^ Ibid. 






TEACHING METHODS FOR ADULT aASSES 
THIS IS OUR PURPOSE 

The teadiing methods used by a teacher of adult and young 
farmers is of paramount importance. No student is forced to 
come to class. If the instruction bores or frustrates him, there 
is no compulsion to attend subsequent classes. Adults are more 
critical than high school students and have a vast range of e3q3er- 
ience upon idiich a good teacher draws. 

The purpose of this unit is that of explaining some of the 
more successful teaching methods used in adult education and to 
indicate means of arousing and maintaining interest in the adult 
classes. 

THIS IS THE SITUATION 

Research has shown that some of the most effective means of 
changing the behavior of people are: 

1. Seeing other people do something new-nei^bor influence 
is great. 

2. Personal contact from teachers and opinion leaders. 

3. Pressure of outside agencies, such as government programs. 

4. Change because of individual reasoning, such as hope of 
obtaining increased profit. 

5. Impulse, sometimes based on few facts. 

6. Faith in other people, such as a trusted teacher. 

7. Changes to attain a certain status or enter a certain role. 
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In order to obtain changes of behavior^ two questions must be 
definitely answered? 

1. What will tliis new idea or practice cost? 

2. What will be the returns in money, status or satisfaction 
as a result of this action? 

Once needs are deteimined and the course of study is developed, 
there are a number of ways in which the educational process may be 
carried out: 



1. Lecture: For presenting new facts to the class, 

useful for only a few minutes at a time* 

2. Conference: The class may join in the discussion, one 

of the most used and effective means of 
teaching adults* 

3. Demonstration; Effective for teaching manipulative skills, 

especially when stixients may follow step- 
by-step and receive continuous opportunity 
for correction and improvement. 



4c Panel 

Discussion: When four to eight persoi_j discuss a sub- 

ject before the class, such as: 

a. Perplexing problems that elude class solution. 

b. Siibjects in which the class has little knowledge* 

Co Controversial subjects, giving a smaller group for 
the teacher to control* 



Individual instruction is frequently realized on an inforaal 



basis as the teacher helps the student to learn at the school or 




on the fame 
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SucceaslUl adult classes involve the following steps: 

1. The instructor puiposes his teaching, deciding what to 
teadi and vdiat results he wishes to have, 

2. Specific problems are identified, 

3. Audio-visual materials and vaxylr^g means of presentation 
are used to stimulate and maintain interest . 

4* Appro pii ate facts are presented , data is used to verify 
these facts and teadiing aids keep the facts in sight, 

5o Understcaidings of the facts are developed, 

6. The facts are applied to specific situations, 

7. Take-home and supplemental materials are provided which 
support the facts presented in class, 

8. After thorough discussion, a group decision is reached, 



SOME PROMISING IDEAS 



1. Evening field trips are successfully used by some teachers 
of adults. Most points to be visited are nearby, lighted, 
and of current interest to the class. By first using models, 
films and classroom explanation, the subsequent evening 
field trip reinforces learning and promotes interest, 

2. The **cone ol experience** (following page) shows the lecture 
to be the least effective means of presentation, but useful 
experience to be the most effective teaching method, 

3. Famers themselves have a wealth of e^erience, th*»v and 
other resoiu^ce people msy be lead into appropriate places 
in the discussion with well» timed questions, 

4. Resource people and specialists are best used \dien the 
teacher has sufficient control over them and the class 
disoission to keep the subject within the limits of the 
defined problem. 




Verbal 

symbols 



Visual symbols 

Recordings 9 radio and 
still pictures 

Motion pictures 

Television 

Exhibits 

Field trips and tours 
Demonstrations 
Dramatized experiences 
Contrived experiences 




Direct, usefiil experiences 



OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 



As soon as the teacher knows what subject he will cover in the 
course, he should prepare by aakir^ himsdf: 

1. VHiat are the best sources of technical material and sub- 
ject matter for the exact topics to be discussed in class? 

2. Vniat facilities and eqaipnenb will be needed? 

3. VThat audi-visual materials may be used? 

4* V/hat can be used to build up initial class interest? 

5. Vlhat resource people or consultants should be used? 

6. What actual examples are locally available for class study 
of the topic in question? 

7* How may class discussion be summarized and decisions made? 

8. VHiat handout material is available to reinforce class 
di scussion? 

The conference members recommended that a ”U” shaped table 
arrangement be used in classes and that young and adult farmers be 
allowed to smoke in classes and that the instructor use several 
varying methods of teaching during each class period. 



LCX)KING FORWARD TO 1970 



1. Greater use of audio-visual materials will reinforce learn- 
ing and maintain ad\ilt interest more effectively* 

2. There will be a greater anphasis on "understandings” by 
students and more emphasis on managerial and decision making 
skills. 

3. Teaching will become more systematic, seeking to teach 
needed skills as a part of a long-tem program with certain 
essential goals in mind. 
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4. Intensive instmction to groups of a smaller optimum size 
vail supplement the larger lecture groups. 

5# Students in out—of—sdiool classes will become more actively 
engaged in the ducational process. 
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p SPECIAL REPORT 

CURRICULUI-l PLi\NNING F OR ADULT AI® YOUNG FARMER PROGRAMS 

I 

The curriculum for the adult and young famer program is implied 
here to encompass all of those e::q3eriences under the direction of 
the school and from the teachers which contribute to the education 
of those who are enrolled. Therefore ^ the curriculum includes 
group meetings, on the farm teadiing, social, community service and 
recreational activities » It may involve the use of mass media and 
the co-ordination of programs with other agricultural agencies. 

The course of study, on the other hand, is a planned series of 
meetings usually for a particular year, which are directed toward 
providing the best education for those who are enrolled. Teachers 
have traditionally directed more attention to courses of study than 
to the total curriculum is obvious that both are important. 

The course of study for adults and young fanners should be 
directed toward improving their vocational proficiency in agri. cul- 
ture. It should be based upon the needs and problems of the par- 
ticular group enrolled. It should systematically organize under- 
standings in terns of moving from the simple to the complex. It 
should make provision for maximum activity on the part of the stu- 
dent in order that learning may be most effective. A course out- 
line for 15 meetings should normally be concerned ivith two or three 
emphasis areas or problems. 



o 
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Generally, if farmers make much improvement in such an area as 
soil fertility practices, a series of three or four meetings on 
this subject will accomplish more than attempting to accomplish the 
entire task in one sessiono Many teachers have one or two meetings 
each year concemir^ the agricultural outlook, en other concerning 
new crop varieties and yet another concerning improved feeding and 
management of livestodc« 

Provisions should also be made for one or more community field 
trips and some evening field trips » Time should also be scheduled 
for planning and evaluation. Frequently the planning committees 
completes its work prior to the first meeting and the members are 
not all involved in evaluating what has been tau^te 

Flexibility should be provided for during the course, possibly 
through several ’’open” sessions , allowing time for consideration 
of new or time-consuming problems. 

In teaching adults, the discussion method has proven the most 
effective. This procedure involves helping the group to define 
their problem, discussing alternative solutions, assembling and 
evaluating facts and information, directing group and individual 
thinking, arriving at a tentative solution and making provision 
for trial of that decision on the farms and ranches of the students. 




Dr. Ralph J. Voodin 
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PLANNING THE CURIl^CULUM 

THIS IS OUR PUlffQSE 

The purpose of the teadier of adults and young fanners should 
be directed toward developing understandings and abilities for 
faming and farm living through an effective and efficient curriculum. 
This includes all activities which contribute to learning, as well 
as the social and recreational aspects of the program. 

Since it may be expected that many students will be enrolled 
for a three or four year period, it is necessary to give considera- 
tion to a sequence of educational experiences rather than repeating 
them over a period of time. 



THIS IS THE SITUATION 



An examination of course outline s and recommendations from 
several states revealed that most teachers of adult and young 
famers used one of four approaches in providing this instruction. 

1. The unit course. Ten to fifteen meetings to discuss enter- 
prise problems in the community, such as beef cattle or 
cotton improvement. 

2*. The lassiez-faire course where members are asked to 
indicate their interest. A wide variety of topics are 
taught in twelve to twenty weekly meetings, using mauny 
outside resource people. 

3* Farm management courses, invovling a few people over a 
number of years, to analyze and reorganize the total 
fam business. 

4. The combination course, involving two or three major 
problans in 12 to 20 weekly meetings. 
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SOME PROMISING IDEAS 

A number of states have developed two to three year programs 
instead of annual courses, to allow systematic instruction and to 
avoid repetition. Social and recreational activities are included 
for the class members and their families. 

Ralph Bender makes the following suggestions in development of 
instnictional programs! Adult and young fanners have some charac- 
teristics which are unique to those of high school boys. These 
differences must be recognized when planning for classroom instruc- 
tion. Some characteristics are: 

1. Adult and young famers have more experience in faiming 
and have a more mature outlook. 

2. Their attendance in class is strictly voluntary. 

3. Adult problems are real and pressing. 

4. Adults are definitely established in faiming. 

5. Adults have specialized interests and abilities. 

6. Adults are more resistant to change. 

Specialists : A number of authorities have commented on the 

use of specialists and resource persons in adult education. It is 
impossible for the teacher to have specialized knowledge in all 
fields. Farmers are looking more and more to professional specialists, 
rather than the ’‘general practitioner” in agriculture. 

Texas has developed a program using specialists idio conduct 

short courses requestef^ by vocational agriculture teachers. These 

may be specialists in arc or acetylene welding who hold four nightly 

meetings during the week at the hi^ school vocation al agriculture 

department. The specialist is free to make visits during the after- 
o 

ERIC 
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noons to the fams of class members. Monbers pay a designated fee 
which includes the expense of the program. 

OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. The curriculum should include recreational and service 
activities as well as classroom and on-farm instruction. 

2. The teacher should identify some gsals for the year*s program 

on a tentative basis and develop further with the planning 
committee. ® 

3. Strive to develop understandings rather than prescribing 

and recommending. Use several sessions to thoroughly con- 
sider each topic. 

4. Provide for recurring annual meetings on tadi topics as 

the agricultural outlook or new developments in farming 
and ranching. ^ 

5* The teacher should teach most of his own classes to become 

better acquainted with the students and to grow in professional 

6. Properly orient resource persons to present commercializing 
and to hold the discussion on the topic. 

7. Develop lists of resource persons to be used in subsequent 



LOOKING AHEAD TO 1970 



1« The local teacher vill remain a coordinator of adult and 
young farmer programs, but eadi state will provide more 
specialists and technical assistants. 



2. Courses will operate on a year-rourKi basis. 

3. Basic agrl cultural principles will be more intensively 
sbidied to develop technical abilities. 



Various groups of crLientele will demand more specialized 
courses. 



o 
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SPEQAL REPORT 

TEACHING m ^ FARM AND RANCH 

There are a number of valid reasons why individual on-the-farm 
teaching is necessary to follow-up and evaluate group teaching 
sessions o First, the learner needs assistance in applying new 
information to his own situation* He also needs encouragement to 
initiate new practices which appeared relatively easier when studied 
in the classroom. On-farm teaching pemits the learner to gain con- 
fidence in the teacher. Additionally, provides the teacher with 
needed background for realistic classroom instruction as he dis- 
covers his students' diffioultieso 

Certain basic practices contribute to effective on-fam 
teaching: 

1. The student shouM make some commitment in terns of 
his interests. This may be in the form of a list of 
approved practices developed as a result of class 
discussion. 

2. Evaluation of enterprises should be objective, using 
weights, counts or yields for comparison. 

3. The student must be lead to discover costs and returns 
for new practice and to analyze the effects of that 
new practice with respect to his goals. 

4o The teacher should teach related skills. 

Before concluding the visit, the teacher shoiild discuss any 
additional problems and make notes of the visit. 



Dr. Ralph J. Woodin 
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individual TEACHING ON THE PARK OR RANCH 
THIS IS OUR PURPOSE 

Solutions may be found in the classroom, but problems are in 
reality solved on the farmt Clcissroom decisions concerning 
immediate and special problems of class menbers require on-fam 
instruction to adapt individual solutions to problems. On-farm 
instruction tends to reinforce and individualize learning. It 
further provides encouragement and may cause the student to feel 
obligated to try a new idea or practice. 

The teacher" s purpose should be that of offering frequent and 
timely assistance to each class member at the farm or ranch. 

THIS IS THE SITUATION 

Farmers are not normally aware that participation in adult 
and young farmer classes entitles them to individual on-farm instruc- 
tion. School administrators are in some cases aware that accompany- 
ing the teacher of vocational agriculture on farm visits is an 

administrative duty, but in one study, only ten per cent of admin- 

18 

istratexTS participated in at least three farm visits annually. 

A common approach is a visit by the instructor at a time mutually 

suitable to teacher and stijdent. Four visits per year is the average 

19 

reported in an Illinois survey. ' 
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SOM PROiaSING IDEAS 



School policies are being liberalized in some systems to pro- 
vide the vocational agriculture teacher more time away from the 
high school classes for fann visitso Adult and young famer pro- 
grams afford Lhe teacher having but few high school students with 
an opportunity to effectively serve more people in his community, 

”0n-farm instruction is the most effective means of imple- 
menting new practiceso'* The conference evolved some important 
reasons for more faun visits? 

1. Classroom learning and decisions are more likely to be 
applied on the student's farm with direct help and 
encouragement of the teacher, 

2e The teacher is made more vividly aware of community 
agricultural problems, 

3e There are more opportunities for personal relation- 
ships between the teacher and faim families. 

4o On^-farm visits allow individual modification of general 
recommendations given in class. 



OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 



A Conference discussion of basic procedures for on-farm visits 
focused upon the following points? 

1. Set an appointment time convenient for the faBner. 

2o Begin the visit by discussing the student's interests. 

Find a good part of the operation on which to comment, 
setting the student at ease. 

3o Evaluate the observed enterprise as objectively as 

possible. Let the student make his own comparisons of 
progress for an evaluation. 
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4. Emphasize the importance of losses (an example is death 
rate of calves) by setting a dollar value on them* 

5. Clarify cost and return f3.gireSo 

6o Ask the student for possible solutions to his own problem.^ 

7. Clarify the concept of selecting altematives and applying 
them to farm operations. 

8o Record the date^ purpose and recommendations of the visit, 

9, Follow-up by sending any requested information or through 
further visits. 

Remember that the decision must be the student's. It is there- 
fore important to commence with adequate records and use decision- 
making skills based upon understandings. The teacher should avoid 
recommendations which merely help the student on a time-to-time 
basis. 

Teachers should be cognizant that; 

1. On-farm instruction is expensive in terms of time and 
money expended per practice adopted. 

2. The number of possible visits is limited. 

3. Visits may not occur at the most opportune time. 

4. There is a danger of concentrating among the ‘'better** 
or "more cooperative" farmers. 

On-farm instruction follows the basic tenet that people learn 
most readily that information most needed just when the student 
has the opportunity to learn. 



22 
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LOOKiriG FOKVjAicD TO 1970 



lo On-farm teaching vdll become more ^videly recognized as 
an indisjjensible means for instnicting fanners o 

2o Teacher load vrill allow for more on-farm teachingo 

3o Field demonstrations and trials will be more widely used 
as a basis for introducing fam practices^ 

4o On-farm visits by specialists will make expert advice 
available to participants in the classes* 

5o Electronic data processing will be used to summarize 
and analyze records made of on-farm visitso 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



PLAI«NG COUNTY \VIDE PROGRAIvlS 

Two essential elements in county programs are: (l) Leadership 

and (2) the program itself. The coordination of agencies serving 
agriculture in a county is essential toward the surmounting of 
these challenges: 

1. Reaching the most people with an effective educational 
program. 

2. Raising the prestige of agriculture and home economics. 

3. Promoting a better understanding among elements of the 
county population and the separate agencies serving 
agriculture. 

Personal relationships mean much in successiUl planning. 

Soms counties with successihlly coordinated programs include a 
number of social events \diich bring people from various agencies 
together on a more personal basis. 

There is a trend toward coordinated long-term programs to 
cover all agricultural needs, not merely short, unrelated courses. 
The planning committee helps to identic problems and clientele 
and assists in determining the philosophy and details of courses 
directed toward long-term goals. Such goals include decision- 
making skills, development of leadership and teaching rural people 
how to be better citizens. 




^ Jacob Tejada, NMSU, July, 1963. 
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PLANMIMG COUNTY PROGR.\MS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
THIS IS ^ PURPOSE 

Teachers of vocational agriculture have usually planned, 
initiated and executed their programs of adult education within 
the confines of the schc >1 districto At the same time other 
agencies such as the Extension Service and Soil Conservation 
Service have carried out their own programs. Frequently there 
are conflicts, misunderstandings and duplication among these 
groups. 

In order to meet rising taxpayer pressure that is decreas- 
ingly sympathetic to agriculture, all of the agencies sei*ving 
agriculture must agree to plan and coordinate in a manner that 
serves agriculture in the most effective manner. The purpose of 
this unit is to consider some details in county planning. 

THIS IS THE SITUATION 

City-oriented ta^qpayers often qjiestion the use of taxpayer* s 
money for agriculture . ”viiy help farmers at all, it just produces 
more surplus^” is a statement echoed in the city newspapers. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture, together with co\mty 
extension personnel and other people serving famers have commenced 
to evaluate some of the advantages of coordinated county programs 



o 
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to meet some of the criticisms voiced and to mere effectively meet 
needs of farmers o Some advantages of county adult education pro- 
grams are: 

lo Conflict and overlap in the functions of various agend.es 
are reduced o 

2o Money^ time and effort are saved through coordination of 
programs. 

3. Resources and resource people are better utilized because: 

a« Special and limited commodity groups may be large 
enough on a county basis to function. 

b. County-ivide efforts usually mobilize more and better 
quality resources than one comraunity, 

4* Hi^ly qualified or well-known people are more attracted 
to county-^idde functions than to similar undertakings on 
a local scale. 

5o Each agency involved can more nearly follow its specialized 
role because the collective effort is embracing the entire 
county population. 

6. A sense of puroose and unity may be developed within the 
county. 

7» Long-term pregrams of value may be developed. 

Some limitations to be considered are: 

1. Distances may be excessive for clientele. 

2. Communities may be of an isolated nature and be unwilling 
to cooperate. 

3. The prestige of individuals and agencies may have to be 
subordinated to the county organization. 

4. Each participating organization must be willing to limit 
and define its role, and to submit to th3 planning and 
sanction of the county-wide organization. 
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30ME PIOHESING IDEAS 

The Clint Young Faraier Chapter (Texas) has involved young 
Tamers from several schools in a program of recreational, social 
and educational aotiviUes. Consolidation of schools on a county 

basis has already set the stage for county adult education programs 
in some states. 

Where the vocational agriculture teacher is located at the 
county seat, to has been able to communicate *dth most of the 
county agencies on a day-to-day basis. This informal interaction 
can be enlarged to county agricultural associations in which 
commodity groups, agencies serving fanners and a cross secUon of 
the population are representedo 

Since the vocational agriculture department normally has the 
best fad-xities for teaching, the coordinated use of these facil- 
ities and the talents available in various fields has attracted 
interest in adult programs through county cooperation. 

OUR RECOMEND ATI ONS 



1. That the vocational agriculture teacher become well 
acqua^ted wj.th the county extension staff and their 
function as it relates to him. 



2 . 



3. 



That the teacher develop good social relationships 
vath personnel of other agencies in the county. 



That the teacher inform the other agricultural agencies 
in the county of his adult education planning and be 
receptive to means of coordination© 
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4. That a planning group be organized from among the 
teachers of vocational agriculture, county extension 
staff. Soil Conservation Service, Reclamation Bureau 
credit agencies and other groups serving agriculture 
in the county. 

Each group should outline its activities and be vdlling 
to limit those activities which overlap or conflict. 

6o Concensus must be realized concerning the lose of school 
facilities by cooperating agencies, subject to the 
approval of the school administration and board of educa- 
tion aiid other appropriate officials. 



LOOKING FORWARD TO 1970 



1. County-iiQ.de programs of adult and young farmer education 
will develop through the pressure of increasing educa- 
tional needs, 

2. Greater coordination among county agencies will occur 
as pressure mounts from the increasingly large urban 
voting and taxpaying bloc. 

3. Each agricultural agenqy will become more specialized 
in its services, and contribute to a more systematic 
and comprehensive program of adult and young farmer 
education. 



SPECIAL IMPORT 



L S;u)ERSHIP DEVELOPMENT IN EXTENSION 

Leadership was defined ass *’The main ingredient of any success- 
ful group action* A leader is a person who inspires others to get 
the job done*” 

Leadership may apply in the following cases; 

Ic Situations where one person influences another. 

2e Gases where one person dominates several other people, 
in a formal group or in an infomal family or neighbor- 
hood situatioHo 

3o A group, where leaders are formally elected, 

4o *vhere one leader influences other leaders. 

Leadership involves these three factors; 

1, Personal factors (youth as a person), 

2, Group factors (the group with ^ich you work). 

3o The situation in which you are placed, 

’’You can plan for people or with people. If the teacher allows 

freer rein and lets the group'’ s leaders come into their own, the 

2 

real development of leadership be^ns,” The county agent and 
vocational agriculture teacher have the responsibility to recruit, 
train and recognize leaders. There are people available and 
capable of being leaders; by giving them tasks of increasing 
difficulty to accomplish. These people learn to master skills and 
help the agricultural worker increase his effectiveness in an educa- 
tional program, 

^ Mr, Lc So Kurtz, Assistant Director of Extension, NMSU, Con- 
ference Presentation, July, 1963 o 

^ Ibid, 
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SPECIAL REPORT 

DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP ^ YOUNG AND ADf’LT FAFt^iB;R CLASSES 

Leadership qualities were defined as: 

1. A basic understanding of people and how they react. 

2. An ability to secure the confidence of those with 
whom a leader works. 

3o The ability to communicate effectively. 

4. An understanding of what a leader's function is. 

5o The ability to motivate people. 

6. The ability to understand how other people see a 
leader in his role and an ability to perceive what 
will happen under certain conditions. 

"Our task is to define, discover and develop leadership and 
not to do for people what they can do for themselves. This is 
not easy at Urst^, but once leadership is developed, your task 
is easier." ^ Many examples can be cited of leaders who have 
built programs around themselves. When they left the community, 
the program which they built collapsed. 

Part of the process of developing leadership is that of 
identifying leaders or potential leaders. The teacher may do 
this by observation or indquiry, remembering that obvious or 
informal leaders ^ People who adopt new ideas have a wider out- 
look and are usually those vho have a better education are most 
frequently community leaders. By involving people of this nature, 
a teacher's effectiveness is multiplied. 

^ James D« McComas, Conference Presentation, July, 1963# 
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DEVELOPING LOCAL AND STATE PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG FAHMERS 
THIS IS ^ PURPOSE 

Certain special activities are important in an effective pro- 
gram of adult educationo This includes organizations which meet 
educational, recreational and social needs of both mariied and 
single young m«io Because many young fanners are limited in their 
social contacts and recreational opportonities, a complete program 
of a<hilt and young fanner education should include a young farmer 
organization* 

An organization of this nature helps to continue contacts 
made in high school* It involves members in community service 
and makes possible contact with other young fanners throughout 
the state* Young farmer organizations serve to supplement young 
farmer education courses in the same manner in which the FFA 
supplements the hi^ sdiool vocational agriculture program* 

THIS IS m SITUATION 

Young Farmer Associations have existed for a number of years* 
The first association was organized in California in 1936* Most 
states have only limited young farmer activities. In those states 
supporting active Young Farmer Associations, a number of important 
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reason? have been agreed upon for continuing such activLtes: 

1. To develop leadership needed in future canmunity 
activities. 

2. To provide for fulfillment of young people's social 
needs. 

3. To help implonent worthwhile, needed community services. 

4* To help young men become established in f aiming or agri- 
business at a time when they need the greatest amount of 
encouragement and advice. 



SOME PROMISING IDEAS 



The state of Texas has developed a number of active programs 
through the use of a plan following these steps: 

lo Explain the Young Farmer Program to several key young 

fanners (such as former FFA leaders) who may help assemble 
a group. 

2. Have these key young famers list prospective members 
whom they will agree to invite to an organizational 
meeting. 

3. Set the date, and if possible secure the assistance of 
an active YFA Chapter to have an active auid successful 
first meeting. 

4* Publicize by mass media and by letters of Invitation to 
each prospective member. 

At the organizational meeting: 

1. £bq)lain the program to develop an understanding of the 
YFA. 

2. Discuss the idea in order to appraise interest in organizing. 

3o Vote on organizing, if fa'w^rabLe, continue. 

4* Elect temporary officers. 

5. Set dues, a regular meeting date and schedule an officer's 
meeting. 
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6. The officers should arrange an educational program for 
the next me-etingo 

7. Appoint a temporary manbership and attendance committee. 
Later appoint educational, refreshmoit and community 
service committees » 

8. Seek affiliation vdth the State Association, 

Texas young fanners e:?pressed great interest in educational 
programs which helped them to solve their immediate agricultural 
problems. The program of topics was established by the educa- 
tional committee and as with the reaminder of IFA activities, the 
members directed the program themselves, ^4 



OUR IffiCOiiMENDATIONS 



1, Once organized, the jfFA Chapter diould be managed by 
the members vdth ttie teacher acting as advisor. 

2, Financial needs should be met by dues and one or two 
well planned and executed events, such as a barbeque and 
a New Year’s Danco, 

3, The educational program should be flexible and able to 
meet the specialised needs for advice and information 
of the members, 

4, Each member should have a place on at least one ccmimittee 
of his choice, 

5, Commtmity service activities should be used as a means 
of training members for a larger community role, 

6, Social and recreational activities should involve the 
wives and families of Chapter members several times a 
year, 

7* Maximum use of publicity media should be made for 

recogiition of individual and group accomplishments of 
individual and group accomplishments and to present a 
more balanced picture of vocational agriculture depart- 
ment activities in the community. 
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LOOKIHG FOmUD 1970 



1, There will be more Young Fanner Association Chapters in 
conjunction with programs of yoiing farmer education. 

2, State Associations will work toward development of a 
National Young Fanner Association. 

3, More widespread programs will attempt to meet the needs 
of problem groups, such as hi^ sdiool dropouts, and 
young fanners \itio must seek off-fann employment. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



EVALUATLQN OF ADULT EDUCAITON 

“Evaluation may be a judgement as to the worthwhileness of 
a teaching or learning experience,'* ^ It is possible to evaluate 
planning, organization, methods and results of a progr^ or of 
one course in a program. Evaluation is best built into the plan 
of work and di^vided into small aspects. 

Final evaluation may be notation of changes made by class 
members as a result of a course. It may note what actually 
occurred compared with what the results should have been. Other 
factors which apply are: 

1, The attitude of administrators toward the program of 
adult and young farmer education, 

2, The annual attendance record as compared with other 
years in which c !Lcis ses were conducted, 

3, The volume of recjiests for advice from class members 
and from people not directly associated with the voca- 
tional agricultur e program. 

Mere voliame or numbers is not an adecjuate guide. The teacher 
must also compare the quality of practices against tliat which pre- 
viously existed and against that which prevails among farmers not 
in the class. 

Evaluation which is objective, continuous and which leads to 

prompt corrective action is a valuable tool for the teacher of 

2 

young and adult farmers, 

1 Jacob Tejada, Conference Presentation, July, 1963. 

2 



ERIC 



Ibid, 
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EVALUATING ADULT FARMER PROGRAMS 



mis IS OUR PUIiPOSE 

Evaluation is an opportunity to detemine lAi ether or not the 
accepted objectives of the program are being met. Evaluation^ 
like many other tasks ^ is best done in small steps and means 
many small and timely corrections to direct the course toward its 
goals. No one method is foolproof, nor are the standards of 
excellence infallible. It is the responsibility of the teacher 
to evaluate his program and he may use a wide vailety of sources 
for this purpose. 



THIS IS THE SITU ATE ON 



Evaluation is consciously or unconsciously involved whenever 
the teacher, farmers or aduini strati on compare: 

1, Changes brought about by the adult program, 

2, Progress in farming made by class members as a result 
of the courses in which they have participated. 

In practice, as reported by a number of references, adult and 
yoiing fanner education is often evaluated by criteria coming from 
outside the community, from a state or even a national level. The 
evaluation areas are: 

1, Course of s-iudy 

2, Class organization 

3, Fanning programs 



er|c 



3 
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Under each division there are included: a statement of purpose, 

a checklist of appropriate evaluation items and an evaluation scale. 
This may not always be applicable in the local comnunity, but it 
has the advantage of lending guidance to fomulation of local ob- 
jectives and standards. 

Evaluation at the local level recogiizes those characteristics 
vAiich cause the comnunity to deviate from the criteria and stan- 
dards for a state or region. Where a planning comnittee exists, 

this group is often used, formally or infbrmally to evaluate part 
or all of the adult program. 

The following should be considered in making an evaluation of 
the local program: 

1. Enrollment and attendance 

ApplicatiLon of class decisions to farm operations. 

3. Reactions of the students to the course. 

4e Re^tion of the adult and young fanner program to the 
school and other comnunity agencies. 

SOME PROMISING IDEAS 

Some practical steps can help integrate evaluation into the 
young and adult fanner program. Some of the ideas are: 

1. Keeping records of attendance and analyzing who attend 
regularly , then comparing both numbers and names with 
class records of previous years, 

2. Developing monthly reports for subnission to the school 
administrationo 



3. Intervievdng farmers^ informally or through the use of 
checklists, to ascertain interests and values attached 
to the coarse 0 

Using the planning committee to gather and help inter- 
pret factual program result information and to be a 
medium for informing the teacher of student criticisms 
of the programo 

5« Developing cumulative records for each student. At the 
beginning of the course, a checklist or inventory of 
approved practices or other criteria may be completed 
by the student. This may be used later as a guide to 
changes during or after the course, to ascertain number 
and degree of changes in behavior , 

6o Administering an examination early in the course, con- 
taining questions appropriate to a final examination. 

This would not be corrected, but simply returned to the 
student upon completion of the course, to compare factual 
knowledge and understanding before and after participa- 
tion in the course. 



OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 



lo Evaluation should be built into the complete program of 
adult and young farmer education on a continuing basis. 

2. Evaluatively examine a limited phase of the program and 
make corrections where needed before the next phase is 
evaluated, 

3o The class and planning committee should be included in 
the evaluating process. This guards against a limited 
or biased approach and gives the class members a feeling 
of involvement in the direction and outcome of the course. 

4. Evaluation activities, such as records, checklists and 
self-administered examinations should be frequent and 
of limited scope to insure accuracy and a more workable 
basis for replanning, 

5o Objectives should be formulated early in the course. 

The standards for comparison may be of a local, state 
or national nature. (An example may be the comparison 
of percentage of beef calves weaned, with the state or 
national average,) If the local area is below average, 
this may serve as a basis for planning goals and may be 
the eventual basis for evaluation of course success. 
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LOOKING i^EAD TO 1970 



1. Greater coordination among the agencies serving agricul- 
ture v;ill lead to more conscious formulation of standards 
am thereby provide a means of evaluating the results of 
educational programs. 

2. Increased records and more sophisticated systems will 
allow more use of electronic data analysis in the evalua- 
tion of fam production and management. 

3. Teachers will have more sources of usable information 
available 0 The information will be more current and 
more appropriate to the local situation. 
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TOPICAL OUTLINE 

SOUTHVfESTERN CONFERENCE ON ADULT & YOUNG FARMER 
EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE 

New Mexico State University 
University Paric^ New Mexico 
July 15 " August 2 , 1963 



DATE 


TOPIC 


DISCUSSANTS 


SPECIAL 

EVENTS 


Monday 
July 15 


Welcome-President 

Corbett 

Need for Adult Educa- 
tion in Agriculture 
1 Extension Programs in 
Adult Education 


Dr .Ralph J.Woodin 
Mr. Jacob Te.iada 


Content 

Planning 

Conomlttees 


Tuesday 
July 16 


Workshop Plans - 
Library Facilities 
Committee Meetings 
Outcomes of the Vo« 
Ago Program 


Dr. Ralph J.Woodin 
Mr. Jacob Tejada 


Committee 

Organiza- 

tion 


Wednesday ' 
July 17 


Advantages to Society- 
the school^ the 
department 

Trends Affecting Edu- 
cation^ Agriculture 
& social oriranization 


Dr. Ralph J.Woodin 
Mr. Jacob Tejada 


Committee 

Meetings 


Thursday 
July 18 


••Establishment in Farm- 
ing & Ranching" 

A School Adninistrators 
Look at Adult Education 


Dr.Ralph Stuckey 
Dr. M. G. Hunt 


Preliminary 

Committee 

Plans 


Friday 
July 19 


Panel-Needs and 
Resources 
Securing Basic 
Community Information 


Mr. L.C. Dalton 
Dr.Ralph J.Woodin 




Monday 
July 22 


Farm Management for 
Adult Farmers 
Administrative Policies 


Mr. L.C. Dalton 
Dr.Ralph J.Woodin 




Tuesday 
July 23 

1^ 


Teacher Education 
State YuFoAo Activities 
Initiating New Programs 
Advisory Committees 
Advisory committees in 
Extension 


Dean D.C. Roush 
Richard Clugston 

Dr.Ralph J.Woodin 

14 r. Jacob Te.iada 
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DATE 


TOPIC 


DISCUSSANTS 


SPECIAL 

EVENTS 


Wednesday 
Jul7 ZU 


Curriculum Planning - 
Slide Series 


Dr»Ralph J.Woodln 




Thursday 
July 25 


Leadership Development 
Leadership Development 
in Extension 


Dr. J.D. McComas 
L. S. Kurtz 




Fxiday 
July 26 


Teaching Methods for 
Adults 


Dr.Ralph J.Woodln 
Mr. Jacob Tejada 




Monday 
July 29 


On Farm & Ranch 
Teaching 

Report of Committee 
on Needs & Adminis- 
trative Policies 


Dr.Ralph J.Woodln 
Mr. Jacob Tejada 




Tuesday 
July 30 


Planning County Wide 
Programs 

Report of Committee on 
Curilculum & Teachini; 


Mr. Jacob Tejada 
Dr.Ralph J.Woodln 
Mr. L.C. Dalton 




Wednesday 
July 31 


Developing Year-Round 
Programs 

Annual Plans at Work 
Report of Committee on 
Community Orientation 


Dr.Ralph J.Woodln 
Mr. Jacob Tejada 




Thursday 
August 1 


Adjusting the Program 
for Young Famers 
Report of Committee on 
Related Activities 


Dr.Ralph J.Woodln 




Friday 
August 2 


Evaluating Adult Pro- 
grams 

Workshop Summary 


Dr.Ralph J.Woodln 
Mr. Jacob Tejada 





